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proved, the King should, as a necessary conse-
quence, be declared not married to his brother's
wife, and therefore free to marry again," It was
at least logically watertight, even if morally
reprehensible ; and Clement seems to have had
twinges about it. For Campeggio was commanded
to procrastinate as much as possible. He was to
interview all the parties concerned and bring
persuasion to bear, even to the extent of inviting
the unhappy Catherine to enter a nunnery. The
Queen, however, who had stood firm against the
King and the Cardinal, turned a deaf ear to the
Pope's envoy, and continued to be the one
obstacle to a general satisfactory settlement.

Meanwhile the King and Anne Boleyn were
growing desperate at these delays. It was
generally assumed at Court that they were
cohabiting, and Anne kept a secret the strain^
for which there is good evidence, which she was
imposing on the King.1 It has even been said
that, while Henry displeased the Pope by desiring
to make Anne his lawful wife, the Pope would
have remained his indulgent Father if he had
preserved her as his mistress, but this is not quite
fair. For Henry's private morals were less the
Pope's concern than that of his own confessor;
but a marriage that would have nullified a former
Papal Bull was, of course, the Pope's anxious and
rightful concern. At the moment when the
sitting of the court was in sight, the whole

i H. Belloc, Wolsey, pp. 316, 317.